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8 in number) in the town, and hears them read, and trains them up
in Bp Williams' Exposition of the Church Catechism. The latter
Instructs Gratis another Company every night at his House, in the
Catechism, in Reading and Serious Principles, and endeavours to
bring them to an awful sense of God and man."1
The second experiment was more than three-quarters of a
century later and was connected with the Sunday Schools of
Birmingham. It was an attempt to retain young men who had
previously attended the Sunday School and had now become too
old for that type of teaching. To achieve this end, the teachers
of Sunday Schools in that city formed, in 1789, the Birmingham
Sunday Society. It aimed at teaching reading, writing, and arith-
metic ; and later geography, bookkeeping, drawing, natural science,
and moral instruction were added. The instruction was not confined
to Sundays, but was also extended to certain evenings of the week.
Eventually the Sunday School Society was renamed the Brotherly
Society and a new constitution was drawn up. One member of the
society, Thomas Clarke, frequently assembled these young men at
his own house. They were known as the "Cast-iron Philosophers,"
and it was quickly discovered that they included some of the best
artisans of the town. Hudson describes the objects of the society as
"Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, Natural and
Civil History, and Morals, or in short, whatever may be useful to
a manufacturer, or as furnishing principles for active benevolence
and integrity."2 It will be noted that in these early experiments
there was no distinction drawn between adult and technical educa-
tion. Hudson also adds that every member was expected to
attend a place of public worship, and the rules contained a pro-
vision for excluding those who did not do so. One result of the
classes was the formation of the Birmingham Artisans' Library to
disseminate knowledge among the working classes by the aid of
books.
The third example is that of the first adult-school which was
opened in Nottingham in 1798 by William Singleton, a Methodist,
and Samuel Fox, a member of the Society of Friends. The object
of the school was to teach adults to read the Bible and to give them
instruction in writing and arithmetic. This experiment is worthy
of note because the school continued throughout the century, and
1 Quoted by Helen Wodehouse.   A Survey of the History of Education,
p. 142, Edward Arnold, 1929.
2 J. W. Hudson.   History of Adult Education, pp. 29-30, Longmans, Brown,
Green, and Longman, 1851.